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States that have attained a sale of 100,000 copies do not exceed seven, and the novel 
in question will do remarkably well if it has one-tench of that circulation. 

There is a widespread belief among people of average intelligence and informa- 
tion that to write a single successful book is to make an independent fortune; and 
the publication ot these silly paragraphs leads to the production of innumerable 
worthless stories, which enormously increase the labors of editors who read 
manuscripts, and return only bitter disappointment to the writers. Furthermore, 
just at this time there is danger that Congressmen, reading what handsome sums 
are paid to authors and believing the statements to be true, will think it a justifica- 
tion for voting against any international copyright law. The author of a good book 
ought to be handsomely rewarded, and we all heartily wish that such prices as have 
been mentioned could be obtained ; but those who are in the business know perfectly 
well that such prices are not paid, and could not be; and if American journals will 
simply cease to copy these boastful paragraphs, they will confer a benefit upon 
every honest literary worker. Rossiter Johnson. 

II. 

CAN GOLD BE MANUFACTURED % 

"With the gods and the chemists all things are possible," said the illustrious 
chemist, Hofmann. Nor does the statement seem much overdrawn when one con- 
siders the stupendous results obtained during the last quarter of a eentury by chem- 
ical investigators. The extraordinary researches of Newlands, Mendelejeff, and 
Meyer have shown that the atomic weights of the chemical elements, of which all 
matter is composed, occupy definite and unchangeable positions in a geometric 
figure, and that the properties of matter may be considered as mathematical func- 
tions of numbers. These discoveries throw open for investigation a territory that 
contains treasures beyond the power of the imagination to describe. Welsbach, fol- 
lowing these investigators, split up the metal didymium into two other elements, 
proving— what had long been suspected by chemists— that some of the heavy 
metals could be resolved into simpler elements had we the requisite forces where- 
with to break them up ; and, as the conclusive demonstration of his discovery, he 
then reunited the new elements, phrsesodymium and nemodymium. and gave 
us back the compound substance, didymium. Crookes published a series of brill- 
iant experiments on the metal yttrium, similarly breaking up this element into a 
number of substances, which he united again to reproduce the original yttrium. Last 
comes Gruenwald, who infers from spectroscopic investigations that all our ele- 
ments can be reduced to but two primal forms of matter. 

Now that this field has been opened to investigation, there can be no limit assigned 
to the discoveries that may follow. The forces at our control are growing daily more 
powerful and more manageable. Victor Meyer has been able to heat iodine until it 
exists in its atomic condition. What the next condition will be no one can tell. 

These facts, and many others that could be given, make it probable that the so- 
called chemical elements are not really elements, but compounds, which in time we 
shall be able to separate into their constituents, and, conversely, to reproduce by 
combining other substances. 

Among the heavy elements— and hence tho3e that would be expected to yield 
to the searching attacks of the chemist— is gold. It is not improbable that in time it 
will become possible to make gold in large quantities— an event which would throw 
it out of use as a standard of value, so far as it derives its own value from its rarity. 
The consideration of such an event falls under two heads: 

First, the value to the arts of cheap gold. 

Second, the effect on civilization of making gold a common metal. 

The first consideration is an obvious one. Gold would be very useful in the arts, 
for it is not corroded and it forms many excellent alloys. If it could be obtained in 
large quantities, it would probably, in a short time, aid in the production of articles 
that would be of far great r use to civilization then ail of the available gold now is 
in its character as a standard of value. 
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The second consideration is one of general interest. Ever since the human race 
has existed barter has taken place, and exchanges have been conducted as best they 
might be by means of such a rude system. To conduct exchanges, more satisfac- 
torily standards of value have been introduced, such as shells, beads, coins, etc. 
Now, in the civilized parts of the world, gold or some other rare metal is used as a 
standard of value. The chief reason that these metals are so used is that they com- 
bine rarity with usefulness and beauty, being obtained in quantities sufficient to 
keep their values about the same. Instead of gold or silver, representatives of these 
metals on deposit, promissory notes, or guarantees of the country's prosperity are 
used. But of all these forms of money gold is at present the most important ; and 
hence if gold could be produced in large quantities, a standard of values selected 
because of its rarity, and from its supply about equalling the demand for it, would 
have to be given up. 

Vox populi vox dei has been a popular and rather arrogant expression for many 
years, but it is not true, even though the people themselves announce it. As a matter 
of fact, many oi the customs of to-day seem to be rather toe outgrowth of ignorance 
in the past than of inspiration. So long as the standard of values was used simply to 
measure vaiues in ordinary exchanges, the system worked fairly well; but when men 
began to accumulate the standard metals, they also began to control the values rep- 
resented by the standards, and thus caused much suffering. For by accumulating 
much gold, one is able to buy up much corn and compel others to pay a higher price 
for it; for if those who need the corn cannot do this, they must go without it, and 
this often means that many must starve. 

Evtry one seems to be able to do some valuable labor, however little, but all 
must toil to obtain some of the standard of value, gold, in order to obtain the 
necessaries of life. Many who are not well fitted for toil or endurance, but who are 
by no means useless, are driven to crime or dishonor, for even dishonor may have a 
gold value. He who has something to offer may not find a buyer, for neither he who 
offers nor he who would take may possess the standard of value wherewith to effect 
the exchange, and thus the opportunity of making a needed exchange may be lost. 

Science shows that the cost of the support of life is small. Men may be fed for a 
few cents a day, and by the proper organization of manufactures they could be clothed 
for a few cents more a day. Cooperation and combination are at last beginning to 
be sensibly talked about, both by political economist and capitalist. The presence 
of hungry and destitute men ought to be considered either as an absurdity or a 
crime in the light of cur modern knowledge. Yet about us is a slough of misery of 
which it is painful to think, especially when one bears in mind how little keeps one's 
self out of it. For the loss of eyes or hands, or a blow on the head, may mean the loss 
of one's ability to procure gold wherewith to buy the necessaries of life. Of course 
misery is very often only another name for ignorance; but even Snowing this, the 
problem of how to do away with ignorance still remains unsolved. 

The present system of a standard of value, consisting of a rare metal, has little 
to recommend it. It is faulty, not ingenious, inconvenient, and unfair in its work- 
ing ; for it allows the means to an end to be changed into the end itself. Rare 
articles undoubtedly possess a value due to their rarity; but this value is not intrin- 
sic, and disappears if the articles become common. Thus the diamond has an 
extrinsic value because it is rare. It has an intrinsic value because of its beauty, 
and still more, perhaps, because it is the hardest substance known, and hence is of 
great value as a cutting agent. If the diamond can be made in quantity, as in due 
time it may, it will lose its extrinsic value as a rarity; but its intrinsic value is so 
great that it would be of far greater use to the world than it now is, for it would 
make easy many cutting operations, thus lessening the labor of producing many 
necessary articles, and lessening the labor of mining, the extension of which is now 
largely dependent on the diamond drill. Whatever true beauty it has as a gem would 
not be lost by its becoming less rare. Indeed, all might enjoy it if it were easier to 
obtain. Rarity increases relative value, but not true beauty or artistic worth. 

As matters now stand, every one must be a slave to the yellow -faced king. Gold, 
for nothing oan be done without its assistance. In spite of all arguments to the 
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contrary, the first object of life is to get food, and to get food one must have gold. 
To get this gold, work must be given in exchange. Hut there is no relation between 
the supplies of gold and work. Hence the machinery must be, and Is, continually 
out of adjustment. As Lessing wrote in "Emilia Galotti," "Die Kunst geht nach 
Brod." So does everything else sooner or later. By means of gold great power Is 
often placed in the hands of the ignorant, and much harm wrought. Anything to 
which a value in gold cannot be assigned is more or less without position, although 
It may be really of the highest value to us. Not intrinsic value, but exchange value 
in gold, determines the worth of objecs, thoughts, or actions. Many new thoughts 
can thus have no value in gold. Unhappiness, misery, destitution, and crime may 
have their origin in this perversion of the uses of gold. It strikes the strings of human 
feeling till minor harmonies ring out like a devil's counterpoint on the psalm of life. 
Exactly what will happen when chemists succeed in producing at will the rare 
metals, it is impossible to predict, but that there will be a far-reaching readjustment 
of values is evident. Some sort of medium or standard of value is needed in order 
to enable business to be transacted, but such a standard need not consist of a rare 
metal or other substance, whose value is in large part extrinsic. It should rather 
consist of some arbitrary unit of adjustment, such as are those used by scientific 
men. It would expand this paper far beyond its proper limits to undertake a dis- 
cussion of such an adjustable standard of comparison, for it would involve a discus- 
sion of the whole subject of political economy; but it is well worth consideration, 
and in time will demand attention from our best minds. 

Peter Townsend Austen. 

ni. 

THE MANNERLESS SEX. 

Perhaps it were best to say at once that woman is referred to under this title, 
that the reader may not remain one moment in doubt which sex is meant. The 
phrase, " the gentler sex," is, I consider, a most misleading one as applied to women, 
and I have been led to assume as a result of my personal observations that the title 
given to this paper is, on the whole, the most purely descriptive of woman. 

I am very well aware that to declare an absence of good manners in woman is to 
run decidedly counter to received opinion on the subject; but I maintain that this 
same " received opinion " is founded on a basis that is very largely imaginary. The 
world has been told for so long a time that it is woman who supplies the restraining, 
softening, and refining influences at work in human society, that it has in great 
measure come to believe the assertion most implicitly, even in the face of a strong 
current of testimony setting quite the other way. Men believe it, or affect to be- 
lieve it, from considerations of gallantry. Women believe it without question. 

It is my purpose here to assert that, however great an influence may be exerted 
in behalf of the conservation of manners by exceptional women, the statement that 
woman in general is the refiner of manners is, in any large sense, an utterly false 
one. Furthermore, I have no hesitation in declaring that the code of manners fol- 
lowed in public by the average woman is disgracefully inconsiderate, superlatively 
selfish, and exasperatingly insolent; such a code, in fact, as would not remain in 
force among men in their intercourse with one another for one half-hour. 

Regarding the rudeness of women In their intercourse with the world at large, I 
shall refer, in passing, to a few forms of it which have doubtless forced themselves 
upon the attention of very many persons Who can readily furnish illustrations drawn 
from their own experience : 

First— The indifference with which a woman will contemplate the fact that the 
convenience of others has been sacrificed to her caprice. Very observable in young 
women. 

Second— The needless delay a woman often causes in making her appearance 
when visitors have called upon her. Most commonly noticed among women who 
are no longer classed as girls. 

Third— The unwillingness of a woman to wait for another to finish speaking 
before beginning to speak herself. Characteristic of nearly all women. 



